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11.— DESCRIPTION IN THE DEAMAS OF 
GRILLPARZER 

Description as commonly understood is portrayal in 
language; speciiically, poetical description is the esthetic 
representation of objects through the medium of speech. 
I shall assume for the purposes of the following discussion 
that such representation is possible, that poetry is, though 
not exclusively, a " representative " art. Such an assump- 
tion does not equate poetry and painting, since the media 
of an art determine the substance and form of that art. 
Now the media of poetic representation, mental images, 
have indeed many points of likeness to the actual sense 
perceptions through which the painter affects us, since 
mental images have their origin in percepts ; otherwise they 
would be poor means of representing objects. But there 
exist also many obvious differences between images and 
percepts, such as different degrees of intensity, perma- 
nence, specificness. These differences condition differences 
between poetry and painting. There are other differences. 
The formative artist, for example, is confined to an appeal 
to the sense of sight, while the poet knows no such limita- 
tion. I shall take occasion in the course of the following 
discussion to call attention to such matters, when the 
examples are before us. 

Wo may divide descriptions into epic, lyric, and dramatic, 
in accordance with the kind of work in which they occur 
and the different purposes they serve. The specifically 
epic description is historical. Its purpose is to bring to 
our realization a presumably unfamiliar, and certainly 
absent milieu or person. It is the purest type of descrip- 
tion. The purpose of the lyric description is essentially 
30 
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self-expression, not portrayal as such. The poet seizes 
upon some object in his experience, and by reproducing it 
or by giving it emotional significance (or both) gives form 
to the particular poetic or creative impulse within him. 
Description in the drama may be either epic or lyric. In 
Shakespeare it is predominantly epic. Such descriptions 
as those in the third act of Borneo and Juliet are rare. 

It is the purpose of the following paper to present the 
distinguishing qualities of the descriptions in the more 
specifically poetic dramas of Grillparzer, the so-called 
Hellenic dramas : Sappho, The Golden Fleece, and Hero. I 
have examined the descriptions chiefly from two points of 
view. It is clear, in the first place, that a description must 
justify its existence in a drama in some special way. 
Particularly in Grillparzer's dramas. For Grillparzer was 
of the opinion that the essential quality of a drama is, 
that it is a progressive action in present time. Groethe 
says, " das Drama ist eine Gegenwart," and Grillparzer 
in quoting him calls this utterance " ein ewig wahres 
Wort." A description would seem, except under special 
circumstances, to be little compatible with such an action. 
The demonstration that description may be a legitimate 
device of the dramatist will be our first task. In the 
second place, it seemed valuable and interesting to analyze 
the many descriptions for the methods which Grillparzer 
employs. The results of these examinations are here 
presented in summary. 

The subjects which Grillparzer treats descriptively are 
limited in number : the chief characters in the drama, the 
milieu, and certain things which play an important part 
in the drama, such as Hero's lamp or the golden fleece. 
We may examine first the descriptions of the chief char- 
acters. It is pertinent to ask whether there is need of 
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describing persons whom we see before us. The answer 
is not far to seek. The stage obscures the finer details 
of personal appearance by make-up, unnatural lighting, 
and its distance from the spectator. The dramatist is 
quite within his rights when he supplies these deficiencies. 
Moreover the actor who is playing a role is rarely able to 
" look the part " in all its subtler nuances. These the poet 
may well draw in for us with his pen. A third reason 
brings us into contact with a fimdamental principle of 
Grillparzer's technique, a principle he has himself stated 
with considerable vigor. " Zuhorer," he says, " sind wie 
ein Rudel Schulknaben, denen man immer wieder ' Aufge- 
passt ! ' zurufen muss." We are poor listeners, poor ob- 
servers; we do not see much that we might see for the 
looking ; the poet must definitely call our attention to such 
matters as are important for us to see. We are not, it 
may be added, perhaps wholly to blame for our lack of 
observation. We are so accustomed to having to ignore 
inconsistencies between the actor and that which he is 
portraying, that we are inclined to pass by without notice 
the points in which an appropriate relation exists. 

Description of persons in the drama is description of 
one character by another, and so may be made a very 
useful dramatic device. Let us review some examples. 
Sappho takes occasion perhaps half a dozen times ^ during 
the play to describe Phaon, and each description is the 
reflection of her changing feelings toward her lover. 
Hebbel insists that art is a Veranschaulichung, a transla- 
tion without residue of the abstract into sensuous terms. 
Grillparzer, though he phrased the matter differently, 
worshipped at the same shrine. When he causes Sappho 
to let her changing attitude toward Phaon shine through 

'Notably 72flf., 240 fl., 370 ff., 843 ff. 
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a series of descriptions, he has given us this change in 
concrete terms, artistically, and dramatically, for he has 
represented it, not related it. In the same way Medea 
betrays her attitude toward Kreusa. These descriptions 
are worth quoting. The first one, on the occasion of the 
meeting of the two women, is quite impersonal. Medea 
says (Med., 383 ff.) : 

Ein KSnigskind, wie du, bin ioh geboren, 

Wie du ging einst ich auf der ebnen Babn, 

Das Rechte blind erfassend mit dem Grriff; 

Ein KSnigskind, wie du, bin icb geboren, 

Wie du vor mir stehat, schon und hell und gianzend, 

So stand auch ich ein®t neben meinem Vater, 

Sein Abgott und der Abgott meines Volks. 

Later, when Medea knows Kreusa a little better, she 
ventures farther (Med., 414 ff.) : 

Du bist, idi seh's, von sittig mildem Wesen, 
So sicher deiner selbst und eins mit dir ; 
Mir hat ein Gott das schSne Cfut versagt. 

The culmination of Medea's affection for Kreusa finds 
expression in the beautiful lines (Med., 678 ff.) : 

leh seh' dich an, und seh' dich wieder an, 

Und kann an deinem Anblick kaum mich satt'gen. 

Du Gute, Fromme, schon an Leib und Seele, 

Das Herz, wie deine Kleider, hell und rein ! 

Gleioh einer weiasen Taube schwebest du, 

Die Pliigel breitend, fiber dieses Leben 

Und netzest keine Feder an dem Schlamm, 

In dem wir ab una kampfend mtthsam weben. 

When Medea feels herself betrayed by Kreusa we have 
a different note (Med., 1121 ff.) : 

Du auoh hier? weisse, silberhelle Sohlange! 

3 
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And again (Med., 1144 ff.) : 

Du aber, die Ixier gleisend steht und heuehelnd 
In falseher Reinheit niedersieht auf mich, 
loh sage dir, du wirst die weissen Hande ringen, 
Medeens Los beneiden gegen dein's. 

There are some descriptions of persons, the purpose of 
which is only secondarily, if at all, to reveal the state of 
mind of the speaker, but rather to create in the audience 
a desired attitude toward the described character. Such 
are, for example, the descriptions in Eucharis' recit 
(1900 if.), which prepare us to receive a Sappho much 
changed from the woman who left us. 

Wer sie jetzt sah. . . . 

Als uberird'sche hiltt' er sie begrlisst. 

With this difference in mind we may look through the 
descriptions in the dramas which concern us. I have 
purposely combined the two groups in order to avoid an 
over-emphasis on what is not infrequenlily merely an 
academic distinction. 

In Sappho we have, from the lips of Phaon, a descrip- 
tion of the heroine at Olympia, the purpose of which is 
twofold (221 ff.). The lines give us a pretty clear idea 
of Sappho's distinguished position and at the same time 
betray the nature of Phaon's passion for her. It is not 
love of the woman Sappho, but adoration of the distin- 
guished poetess, hero worship, and as such, unstable. 
Melitta is the first to perceive Phaon as Sappho's trium- 
phal procession approaches: her brief comparison of him 
to Apollo (31 ff.) is an indication of the future course of 
events and at the same time prepares Phaon's entrance. 
The descriptions of Melitta are fairly numerous. Sappho's 
sharply derogatory words betray her jealousy (964 ff.): 
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" Ein albern Kind mit bloden Mienen." Phaon tells us 
what most impressed him in Melitta (608 ff.) : 

Die jungfraulicihe Stille gWnzte lieblich 
Durch all den wilden Taumel des Gelags. 

She seems to him " ein siisses, liehes, unbefangnes Kind " 
(646). The elaborate picture of the little girl at her bath 
which Eucharis gives us (991 ff.), is intended so to warm 
our hearts toward Melitta that we shall thoroughly under- 
stand Phaon's desertion of Sappho in her favor. 

The descriptions of persons in the Golden Fleece are not 
materially different from those in Sappho. We have in 
both plays the same triangular relation of the main char- 
acters, and the descriptions are limited pretty largely to 
these. The descriptions of Jason by Medea explain her 
sudden enamoration (Arg., 540, 558, 1028, 1041). More- 
over, Grillparzer conceived Jason as a brilliant hero,^ and 
such figures are unfortunately rare among professional 
actors. The poet throws the illusion of splendor over the 
disappointing reality. Just as Melitta comments on 
Phaon's fine appearance, Kreusa gives us a little picture 
of Jason (Med., 601 ff.) : 

Er sang das Liedchen noch als Knabe, 
Ala er bei uns, in unserm Hause wohnte. . . . 
Es ist nur kurz und eben nicht sehr sehSn; 
Allein er wusst' es gar so hubsch zu singen, 
So ubermUtig, trotzend, spottisch fast. 

We have already discussed some of the descriptions of 
Kreusa. In general they are not very significant, for 
Kreusa is a rather typical figure. Almost the only quality 
to which reference is made is her " whiteness," symbolical 

" Baokmann, Die Anfdnge der Medeadichtung, W«ida, 1910, pp. 54 
and 77. 
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of course of her purity and simplicity {Med., 672, 
2210 ff.). The little picture of her with Jason's helmet 
held above her yellow hair (Med., 743 ff.) shows us the 
despairing reawakening of Jason's love for her. The de- 
scriptions of Medea are by all means the most important. 
They serve a variety of purposes. Medea as Grillparzer 
conceived her was a complex character in whom innate 
possibilities for good were constantly opposed by induced 
potentialities for evil. Such complexity, if it is to have 
a full artistic representation, must be evident to the senses, 
must find expression in the contradictory elements of 
Medea's outward aspect. But such a complexity might 
long fail to find an entirely adequate impersonation, or 
even if it were well represented by the features of the 
actress, might well fail to impress the audience. The 
limitations of reality can again be offset by the resources 
of poetical description. It is therefore the enigmatical, 
the contradictory in Medea which is oftenest expressed in 
the descriptions. Phryxus says of her that she seems to 
be half a Menad and half a Grace (Gst., 242 ff.). To 
Jason when he first sees her in her tower she is a "doppel- 
deutiges Geschopf " (Arg., 427 ff.). When Milo sees the 
barbarian in her, Jason sees her beauty {Arg., 1100 ff.). 
Later he opines that she only seemed * beautiful " im 
Abstich ihrer nachtlichen Umgebung " (Med., 463). In a 
curious description the Oolchian woman Gora is sketched 
for us, not for her own sake, but that we may realize how 
Jason felt toward her and Colchis. Jason says to her 
(Med., 200 ff.) : 

Die Hand zuckt nach dem Schwert: geh, weil's noeh Zeit ist! 
Mich hat's schon oft geliistet, zu versuchen, 
Ob deine Stirn so hart ist, als sie scheint. 



"Gr. is at considerable pains to impress the reality of Medea's 
beauty upon us {Qst., 253 ff., Arg., 902, 1315) . 
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The very elaborate descriptions of Hero and Leander in 
Hero serve to individualize, to make more real, the two 
chief persons of the drama, a peculiar necessity in the 
dramatization of so well known a story. But they serve 
more particular purposes in addition. Naukleros' descrip- 
tion of Hero (622 ff.) makes evident to us in a way that 
is not to be mistaken Hero's unfitness for the conventual 
life of a priestess of that heavenly Aphrodite who is 
" geschlechtlos, weil sie selber das Greschlecht " ; 

Die Priesterin selbst; ein herrlich prangend Weib! 
Die besser tat am heut'gen frohen Tag 
Der Liebe Treu zu sohwSren ewiglich, 
Als ihr sich zu entziehn so arm als karg. 

The description, like Eucharis' picture of Melitta at her 
bath, has a mildly amorous effect upon the hearer and 
strengthens in him the realization of Leander's passion. 
ISTaukleros' descriptions of Leander are partly expository ; 
they reveal to us what Leander has been previous to his 
discovery of Hero, and they help to make comprehensible 
Hero's sudden love. Hero's descriptions of Leander are 
mostly of her dead lover. They reveal her adoration of 
him, and by disclosing the fearful physical shock of the 
touch of his death-cold hand, they help to convince us 
of the possibility of Hero's death. 

The descriptions of milieu in the different dramas serve 
various purposes and are of different kinds; for the rela- 
tion of the milieu to the action is more or less close in 
different plays, or at different times in the same play. 
The location of the action of Sappho on the island of 
Lesbos has comparatively little significance. The action 
would have gone on no whit differently in Athens or 
Syracuse. This does not necessarily imply that the place 
of action is reduced to the absolute neutrality of the classic 
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French drama. There is, on the contrary, a great deal of 
what Saner calls " marine insularity " in the atmosphere 
and language of the play. Grillparzer seems indeed to 
have had an unusually clear picture of his stage before him, 
for his characters make ever and anon references to their 
surroundings. These references take frequently in Sappho 
the form * of a sensuous elaboration of the word " Hier," 
and they serve most often to give sensuous form to the 
emotional state of the speaker : they are lyric desoriptions 
in the strict sense of the word (456 &., 878 ff,, 1197 ff.). 
Once at any rate the description is intended to give the 
milieu emotional significance. Sappho tells us in a few 
lines (48 if.) what Lesbos means to her. Her words bind 
the action and the place more closely together. Quite 
similar is Phaon's later summary of his experiences in 
Lesbos (1613 ff.)- He urges Melitta: 

Hier setze dich auf diesen Easensitz, 
Hier, wo dein mildes, himmelklares Auge 
Zum erstenmale mir entgegen glHnzte 
Und, wie des Tages goldner Morgenstrahl, 
I>es Schlafes dttatre Bande von mir ISste, 
In den mich jene Zauberin gesimgen; 
Hier, wo die Lieb' ibx holdes Werk begann, 
Auf dieser Stelle sei es auch voUendet! 

In the Golden Fleece the desoriptions of places have 
quite another character, for here the milieu is a factor in 

'The form is perhaps a reminiscence of Rudenz^s lines in Wilhelm 
Tell (1694fl.): 

Hier, wo der Knabe frShlich aufgebluht, 
Wo tausend Freudespuren mich umgeben, 
Wo alle Quellen mir und BS.ume leben, 
Im Vaterland willst du die meine werden. 

The most striking parallel is Sappho 48 flf., where the poetess tells 
her compatriots that her newly-won laurels are meaningless to her 
everywhere except in Lesbos. Her words are thus both an ejcpression 
and a proof of the enduring hold of early environment. 
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the action. Grillparzer, who was chiefly interested, he 
tells us, in explaining the character of Medea, felt that her 
character and actions were explicable only if she was 
conceived as a native of a land of harsh contours and 
climate. In his poem. Die tragische Muse, he describes 
the backgroimd of clouds and grim mountain fastnesses 
from which the figure of Medea disengaged itself: 

uber Berge bin ich gekommen, 

Durch ScMUnde dir gefolgt. 

Kein Pfad ist, wo ich trete, keine Spur, 

Fern herauf tont der Menschen Stimme, 

Tont der Harden froMiches GelSut' 

Und des Waldbachs Rauschen; 

uber mir Duft und Nebel, 

Liigend Gestalten! 

In consonance with this feeling and purpose we find many 
descriptions of Colchis. They do not as a rule portray, 
but rather they supplement the visual impressions which 
we receive from the stage setting,^ and they lay much 
emphasis upon the effect Colchis has on those who tarry 
within its borders. Milo and Jason and other Argonauts 
join in a thoroughgoing condemnation of the country 
(Arg., 310 ff., 1178 ff.), and Milo especially feels the effect 
to be very deleterious to character. He feels that the 
Argonauts are becoming barbarians, Jason not less than 
the others (Arg., 1612 ff.). Thus Grillparzer makes evi- 
dent also how such a man as Jason could become enamored 
of such a woman as Medea {Med., 455 ff.) : 

Wir sahen Colchis' wundervolles Land. 

O, hattest du's gesehn in seinen Nebcin ! 

Der Tag ist Nacht dort und die Nachi Entsetzen, 

Die Mensehen aber finstrer als die Nacht. 



' Sauer speaks somewhere of the " genia,l skizzierter Hintergrund ' 
of the trilogy. There is little to add to his generalization. 
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Da fand ich sie, die dir so greulich diinkt; 
loh sage dir, sie glieh dem Sonnenstrahl, 
Der durch den Spalt in einen Kerker fallt. 
Ist sie hier dunkel, dort erschien sie licht, 
Im Aibstich ihrer naehtlichen Umgebung. 

The descriptions of Greece are less frequent and less 
important, for the reason, apparently, that Greece is 
more familiar to us. Such descriptions as we find are 
intended to give the scene historical or emotional signifi- 
cance. There is one direct contrasting ® of the two coun- 
tries (Arg., 1234 ff.). The lyric description is repre- 
sented by only one or two rudimentary examples {Arg., 
379 ff., Med., 2071 ft, 2288 ff.), for the Golden Fleece 
approaches the form of an historical drama, whereas 
Sappho and Hero are more poetical. 

Hero differs from both the foregoing dramas in the 
relation of the action to the milieu. It bears in this 
respect a closer resemblance to Sappho than to the Golden 
Fleece. Though it is in no sense a milieu drama, the 
action and the scene are very closely woven together.. In 
an external way the geography of the play is of impor- 
tance; the location of Hero's tower by the sea, the diffi- 
culty of approach, the Hellespont, Leander's cottage 
whence the light in Hero's tower may be perceived — all 
these things affect the outer course of action, and the 
needful information is conveyed to us in descriptions of 
greater or less length. The lyric-scenic description which 
is found so often in Sappho has given place to a lyric 
description of a different kind, which, however, has its 
representatives in the earlier play. Phaon voices his love 
for Sappho in a description of the things about him and of 

' Gr. claimed thait the contrast between Greece and Colchis formed 
" die Gnmdlage der Tragik " in the trilogy ( Werke, Cotta, xix, 
p. 101). 
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the summer eventide. In Hero we have a number of 
descriptions of the time of day which are likewise expres- 
sions of the mood of the speaker. These are mainly of 
the night. Hero describes the morning and the evening 
of her consecration day (12 ff., 1027 ff.). Leander tells 
Hero how dark the night was before her lamp gleamed on 
the horizon (1105 ff.). And Hero describes the cool even- 
ing breezes that lull her into her fatal sleep (1809 ff.). 
The Temple Guard describes the mysteriousness of the 
night (1304 ff.): 

Und oben war's so laut, und doeh so heimlich, 
Ein Flustem und ein Uauaohen hier und dort. 
Die ganze Gregend sohien erwacht, be"wegt: 
Im dichsten Laub ein sonderbares Eegen, 
Wie Windeswehn, und wehte docli kein Wind; 
Die Duft gab Selia.ll, der Boden tonte wieder, 
Und was getOnt und wiederklang, war niohts. 
Das Meer stieg rausohend hoher an die Uf er. 
Die Sterne blinkten, wie mit Augen winkend, 
Ein lialb enthiillt Geheimnis schien die Naoht. 
Und dieser Turm war all des dumpfen Treibens 
Und leisen Eegens Mittelpunkt und Ziel. 

It is no new thing in literature to find nature in more 
or less mysterious consonance with the action. It is one 
of the privileges of the poet to make a harmonious picture, 
if he so wishes. There is perhaps a less obvious reason 
for the long description here. Grillparzer has to leave 
the events of the night of Hero's union with Leander un- 
recorded; he offers us an innocent substitute in the form 
of a description of nature in one of her restless and dis- 
turbing moods. 

The elements of the tragedy of Hero are few in number 
and have most of them symbols or representatives in the 
form of concrete things ; the sea, the tower, the couch, the 
temple, the lamp, the night. Each one of these things is 
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described at one time or another, and so described that 
their symbolism, though not stressed, becomes duly impres- 
sive. Leander says of Hero's lamp (1074 ff,) : 

loh sail dein Lioht 

Mit hellem Glanze atrahlen durch die Nacht. 
Aueh hier war's Nacht und sehnte sich naeh Licht, 
Da klomm ich denn herauf. 

Another sort of matter which in all the dramas rather 
frequently serves as a subject of description is the vision. 
Grillparzer thought in dramatic terms. A report of a 
past event or a prophecy of a future one appears in the 
form of a dramatic scene, of a picture. Sappho cannot 
put out of her mind the picture (" jenes tief verhasste 
Bild ") of Phaon surprised in the act of kissing Melitta 
(1794). Medea prophesies to Kreusa, " Du wirst stehn 
und die weissen Hande ringen " (Med., Il'i6), the same 
prognostication that Aietes had made about Medea (Arg., 
135Y). In a real hallucination Medea sees the Furies rise 
before her (Gst., 503). Hero pictures to herself and 
Naukleros the death struggle of Leander (1954 ff.). 
Closely related to these visions, perhaps technically speak- 
ing of the same nature, are the scenes out of Jason's past 
life in Corinth with which he entertains Kreusa (Med., 
801-805). They appear in essentially pictorial form and 
the representation of them is often descriptive, though it 
keeps close to the border line of narration and crosses it 
from time to time. Such pictures are common only in 
the Golden Fleece, where they serve to bind more closely 
together the somewhat dispersed action inherent in the 
trilogic form. 

There are a number of descriptions of one sort or another 
incidental to the not very numerous recits of the dramas. 
The matter involved is, I think, of minor importance. 
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All narration, to whicli division of rhetoric the recit, in 
its outer form, at least, belongs, involves some description. 
The fact that such occurs is all that need be noted here. 

The many descriptions of the time of day must be 
especially mentioned. Grillparzer felt that he was more 
than usually sensitive to the different effects of morning, 
noon, and night, and made, as a boy, some very exag- 
gerated statements of the precise nature of this effect. It 
is less important for us to comment on Grillparzer's 
sensitiveness, which he as a matter of fact shares with 
most mortals, than it is to note the fact that he makes use 
of this human trait as a motif in his dramas. 

It appears from this review that the descriptions in the 
dramas, as far as the subject matter is concerned, do no 
violence to the dramatic form. The descriptions of both 
persons and things supplement to reenforce our visual im- 
pressions or are a concrete expression of the emotional state 
of the speaker. It appears further that in the great 
majority of eases — the exceptions are very rase, perhaps 
four or five in all — the descriptions deal with things we 
can see or have seen. A third important characteristic 
must be noted. Practically none of these descriptions 
causes a pause in the action of the drama. On the con- 
trary, description serves Grillparzer as one very welcome 
instrument in those portrayals, for which he is so justly 
famous, of the genesis and evolution of the emotional 
diathesis of a character (8ap., 191 ff., Atig., 1178 ff.), or 
they serve (lyric descriptions) as a " Simplifikation und 
Abbreviatur der Mitteilung " to put the audience en rap- 
port with the emotional status of the character. It should 
be clear that the descriptions in the dramas are not orna- 
mental excrescences, but are vital elements in the concrete 
representation of that ever forward-moving present which 
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constitutes the essential and distinguishing characteristic 
of the dramatic form. 

Before we take up a discussion of the methods which 
Grillparzer uses, we must pause for a moment to look at 
the descriptions of character. " Es giht wohl keinen 
Dramatiker, bei dem sich so haufig im Munde der Mit- 
spielenden Abschatzungen der geistigen Begabung dieser 
oder jener Gestalt des Stiickes finden wie bei Grillparzer." 
This is description of character of the type that one would 
expect to find rather in a novel than in a drama. It is 
difficult to reconcile such analyses with the demand for a 
progressive action, certainly theoretically. Although in 
the concrete case it is usually not hard to find some more 
or less satisfactory justification, the fact remains that they 
are an abstraction in the usually so pragmatic weft of the 
drama. In general there are two forces at work in the 
construction of Grillparzer's dramas: the desire of the 
author to be clear, to get, beyond a doubt, the effect desired 
from the audience ; and a strong tendency toward realism, 
toward the naturally human in the speech and behavior 
of the characters. Nothing can contribute more to our 
sure and complete comprehension of a character whom we 
have already seen in action, than an analysis in straight- 
forward terms, and nothing is more human that for one 
person to express his estimate of those with whom he is 
intimately associated. So much in general. Ad exempla. 

When Sappho wishes to warn Phaon away from Melitta, 
she tells him the sort of person she thinks her servant to 
be. And incidentally she gives good expression to Grill- 
parzer's ideal of womanhood (752 ff.). It is hard to con- 
ceive anything more matter of fact than the first part of 
the passage, while the latter part is such a simile as one 
finds in any poetry, save only that it is longer and more 
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highly developed than is usual in the drama with realistic 
tendencies. A description of Melitta's character combined 
with her personal appearance is to be found in Sappho's 
verses in the third act (964 ff.). The terms are more 
concrete than in the preceding passage. Instead of ab- 
stractions, we have actions. Melitta has eyes which con- 
tinually seek the floor and lips which prattle childishly. 

In the Oolden Fleece we do not find a different pro- 
cedure. We have the best example of character analysis 
in Medea's description of Jason {Med., 635 ff.) : 

Du kennst ilin nioht, ich aber kenn' ihn ganz ! 

Nur er ist da, er in der ganzen Welt 

Und alles andre nichts, als Stoff zii Taten. 

Vol! Selbstheit, nieht des Nutzena, docli des Sinns, 

Spielt er mit seinem und der andern Glttck; 

Lockt's ilin naoh iRuhm, so achlagt er einen tot, 

Will er ein Weib, so holt er eine sidi. 

Was auch darflber brioht, was kttmimert's ihn ! 

Er tut nur reoht, dooh recht ist, was er will. 

Du kennst ihn nicht, ich aber kenn' ihn ganz ! 

Hero has fewer of these descriptions of character; to 
the best of my knowledge and belief no long analyses of 
any of the dramatis personae. Hero allows herself the 
luxury of expressing her opinion of various members of 
her family (202 ff.) : 

'Mein Vater woUte, was kein andrer woUte, 
Und drSngte mich und zflrnte ohne Grund. 
Die Mutter duldete und sohwieg. 
Mein Bruder — ^von den Menscihen all, die leben, 
Bin ieh nur einem gram — es ist mein Bruder. 
Als aiterer, und well idi nur ein Weib, 
Ersah er mich zum Spielwerk seiner Iiaunen; 
Dooh ich hielt gut und groUte still und tief. 

The lines are a fine example of concise and effective 
expression. One scarcely knows whether to be more de- 
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lighted at Hero's dry and devastating criticisnij bom of her 

superb self-confidence, or at the ndivetS of the concluding 

verse. We have additional evidence that men met with 

strong disapproval from Hero (305 ff.). One of the finest 

descriptions in the whole play is spoken by the Priest 

(1753 ff.): 

Mein Innerstes bewegt sich, schau' ieh sie ! 

So still, so king, so Ebenmass in jedem, 

Und immer deuoht es mir, ich mfisst' ihr sagen: 

Bllck auf ! Das Unheil gahnt, ein Abgrund neben dir ! 

Und doch ist sie zu sioher und zu fest. 

So far we have discussed only the subject matter and 
the purpose of the descriptions. Of equally great interest 
are the methods employed by Grillparzer to represent this 
subject matter. The data may be classified under several 
not mutually exclusive rubrics: First, arrangement and 
disposition of material; second, matters of diction, in a 
large sense of that word; third, means of attaining what 
is called " Anschaulichkeit " — ^to wit, an experience in 
terms of sense images, the illusion of actual contact by 
means of the senses with the represented object; "^ fourth, 
methods employed in those descriptions whose main pur- 
pose is an emotional effect and not the creation of a sense 
image. 

I. Disposition. It is a part of all composition to 
arrange the subject matter effectively, and it is a matter 
of common knowledge that Grillparzer's dramas as a whole 
show a clear, logical, and economical disposition of the 
material. What is true of the dramas as a whole, is true of 
the descriptions in particular. They are strictly unified, 
well planned bits of composition, some of them of note- 

' Of. J. Oohn, " Die Anschaulichkeit der dichterischen Spraohe," 
Zeitschr. fur Aeat., n (1907), pp. 182 ff. 
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worthy length. They are apt to be the elaboration of a 
single idea, as Mile's description of Colchis {Arg., 312 ff.), 
or the Temple Guard's description of the night (Hero, 
1303 ff.). Such an elaboration may adopt the plan of 
contrast, as Phryxus' description of Medea {Gst., 243 ff.), 
or of accumulation, even repetition of similar elements, as 
in the lines from Hero just cited. Such accumulation is 
a parallel phenomenon to the frequent use of tautology. 
All of these manners of procedure are as familiar in liter- 
ary composition as the homiletic method of announcement, 
elaboration, and concluding repetition of a text. This 
method, in description, usually takes the form of an an- 
nouncement of the total effect, to which details are added 
(Med.j 635 ff.). In the descriptions which fall into narra- 
tive form, a climacteric arrangement is not uncommon 
(8ap., 48 ff.). 

II. Diction. All language, especially all written lan- 
guage, is meant to be effective through its form. Both the 
speaker and the writer select among a larger or smaller 
number of alternatives, the vocabulary, sentence order, and 
the like, which seem most fitted to produce the desired 
effect. These things are the externalities of style and are 
to be kept apart from the forms of expression which 
result from the manner in which the poet apperceives the 
objects which he represents. These externalities may be a 
very important part of a writer's style, for they may con- 
stitute a large part of his claim to the name of poet; or 
they may, in a given case, be of relatively small import- 
ance. In the first case we may call the poet a rhetorical 
poet, a rhetorician; in the second case, in which the im- 
portance of what Elster^ denominates the "objective 

* E. Elater, Prineipien der Literaturwissensohaft, ii. Band, Stili- 
stik, Halle, 1911. 
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forms of esthetic apperception " exceeds the importance of 
matters of diction, we should not be justified in calling 
the poet rhetorical, even though he uses freely (and all 
writers do so) the same devices of expression as his oppo- 
site, and, to a superficial inspection, seems very similar 
to him.® Grillparzer has been called a rhetorician ; ^^ 
wrongly, I think, though he uses a great many, not to say 
all, of the resources which " rhetoric " offers him. These 
rhetorical devices form an important, but not the most 
important part of the peculiarities of his style. We shall 
touch only on the most frequent of the peculiarities of 
diction. 

Speech has tonal elements which may or may not be 
used, as seems most expedient. Where sound and subject 
matter are harmonious, the effect of the harmony may be 
very cogent. That onomatopoeia was consciously used by 
Grillparzer appears clearly from some remarks in his 
Btudien zur Literaiur.^^ There are plenty of such musical 
imitations in the descriptions. Hero invites the cool wind 
of the evening (1809 ff.) : 

Komin, Wind der Nacht, 

Und kflhle mir das Aug' und heisse Wangen! 

Kommst du auch ubers Meer, von ithm. 

Und, o, dein Rauschen und der Blatter Lispeln, 

Wie Worte klingt «s mir: von ihm -wir, ihm, von ihm. 

Another use of sound is less directly imitative. Let an 
example take the place of an abstraction. We note the 
poignancy of the et's in Sappho's lines (1200 ff.), 

Und einsam -wie ein spiltverirrter Fremdling 
Geht meines Weinens Stimme durch die Naoht. 



' Of. 0. Hamack, Essays, Braunschweig, 1899, pp. 20 ff. 
"A. Bartels, hiteratui-ges., Leipzig, 1909, ii, p. 83. 0. Hamack, 
op. eit., p. 11. 

" Werke, Cotta ed., xvi, pp. 68, 98. 
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Alliteration is too usual a phenomenon to require an ex- 
ample. 

Chiasmus is a very common device in the dramas. The 
psychological significance of this " figure " lies in the 
closer knitting together of the parts of the sentence. It is 
not as a rule unpleasantly obvious in Grillparzer. Phaon 
says of Sappho's dress (228 ff.) : 

Der Saum von grttnen Palm- iind Lorbeerzweigen 
Sprach, Huhm und Prieden sinnig aart bezeichnend, 
Aus, was der Diohter brauobt und 'was ihn lohnt. 

For " rhetorical " purposes the determining factor in the 
choice of vocabulary is the affective value of the word. 
Under this head belong two figures of speech which are 
particularly important in the works of Grillparzer, tau- 
tology and hyperbole. They are both to be traced to a 
single impulse in the mind of the poet, the immanent con- 
viction of the inattentiveness of the audience. One strik- 
ing example of each must suffice. Medea (Ost., 35 ff.): 

Das Opfer ist gebracht, 

VoUendet das zogernde GesoMft, 

Nun Pfeil und Bogen her, die Hunde vor, 

Dass von des Jagdlarms ballendem Getos 

Der grtine Wiald ertone nah und fern. 

One might with equal propriety speak of des wdssrigen 
Begens feuchtes Nass. Phaon refers to Sappho's crown as 
'' der Herrschaft weithinleuchtend hohes Zeichen " (235), 
a veritable Highland Light. 

There are a few matters that may be loosely assembled 
under the head of " poetic diction " in the technical sense 
of the term, the use of rare, new, or old words and com- 
pounds. Grillparzer was a conservative, but not prudish 
stylist. Just as he was willing at times to use the language 
of everyday speech, though never to excess, he was far 
from shunning the specifically poetic vocabulary, be the 
4 
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words a remnant of the vocabulary of earlier times, or of 
his own devising. Among the obsolete words we may note 
gleisen for gleissen. Such words as Fdhrlichkeit, Estrich, 
Geistergruss, der Fruhverblichene, frevel as adjective, be- 
long to the specifically poetic vocabulary. I do not know 
that Grillparzer invented many new compounds. I sus- 
pect that the weithinleuchtend just quoted is new with 
him. Such a compound as lichtversagt, " denied the light, 
covered up," is surely unique. Sanders, the lexicographer, 
is cautiously doubtful of its propriety : " Ich mochte aber 
bezweifeln, dass der Ausdruck dem Horer deutlich und 
verstandlich wird." Although Grillparzer has a fondness 
for big words on occasion, he is much more conservative 
in their use than either Heine or Kleist. We note unver- 
wundbar, alldurchdringend, das nachtentstrittne All, 
Unermesslichkeit, reizdurchwirht, leer-bedeutungsloser 
SchaJl. Many are compounds with past participles, as 
leichtgefugt, schamerdgeistert. Such words flag our atten- 
tion and stir us from our lethargy. 

III. Anschaulichkeit. We turn now to methods of de- 
scription in a more exclusive sense. Lessing recommended 
the way of description which he felt to be the Homeric 
method par excellence, narration. A poet who wishes to 
describe Achilles' shield will do well to narrate the stages 
of its manufacture. If a person is to be described, by all 
means let us have him in some characteristic activity. 
Kreusa thus describes Young Jason in a passage already 
quoted (Med., 601 ff.). If a place or a thing is to be 
described, we may tell a little story about it. Thus Sappho 
describes Lesbos (48 ff.), and thus the priest Hero's 
couch (920 ff.) : 

Bas andere Gemaoli es hirgt dein Lager, 
Dasselbe, das die Konunende empfli^ 
Am ersten Tag tot sieben langen Jahren, 
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Das waehsen dich gesehn und reifen, blflhn 
Und weke werden, still und fromm imd gut, 
Dasselbe, das um rotgesclilafne Wangen 
Die Traume spielen sail von einem Gluck, 
Das nun verwirklioht. 

Such descriptions are, however vivid, the reverse of pic- 
torial. They are a succession of individual actions. A 
picture can deal with only one action. It not rarely hap- 
pens that a narrative description treats only one action, 
and such a description may be looked upon as the resolu- 
tion of a picture into terms of language. Grillparzer fur- 
nishes us with an occasional example. Such is Eucharis' 
pretty picture of Melitta at her bath {8ap., 991 ff.) : 

Id fand sie dort im klaren Wasser stehn. 

Die Kleider lagen ringsmniher am Ufer, 

Und hodigeseliUrzt — ^sie daohte keines I/auschers — 

Wusch, mit den kleinen HSnden Wasser sChSpfend, 

Sie, sorgsam reibend, Arme und Gesicht, 

Die von dem Schein der Sonne dur«h die Blatter, 

Von ihrem Eifer und der rauhen Weise,; 

Mit der die Kleine eilig rasch verfuhr. 

In hellem Purpur feurig gluhten. 

Wde sie da stand, ftlr eine iihrer Nymplien, 

Der jflngsten eine, hStte sie Diana. . . . 

We may profitably examine in greater detail the subject 
of the difference between a picture and a description. 
Each of the arts has its own " Stilgesetz," which condi- 
tions the kind of subject which that art can reasonably be 
expected to represent. A picture, for instance, as afore- 
said, can deal with only one action. It cannot suggest the 
future cessation of the action represented and the substitu- 
tion of a new action in its place, nor can it suggest the 
deletion of the object represented and the substitution of 
new ones ; nor is painting adapted to the representation of 
actions and things, the signifiance of which is not intui- 
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tively perceptible or is ambiguous. If it so happens that 
a subject may be represented in more than one art, the 
adaptation of the original matter is apt to be different. 
Accordingly, we expect the poetic and the pictorial repre- 
sentation of a subject to be ordineirily quite diverse. But 
it is nevertheless possible for the two to be very like one 
another. The poet may, for example, conceive his subject 
in the form of a picture and then describe the unpainted 
scene. This would be pictorial description in the strictest 
sense of the word. As an example of such pictorial apper- 
ception in poetry one may cite the early romances of Wil- 
liam Morris. Nature is time and again conceived in the 
form of a pre-Eaphaelite picture. In the poem called 
Oolden Wmgs ^^ in the course of a description of a castle 
Morris says: 

Across the moat the fresh west wind 
In very little ripples went. 

Burne-Jones clearly. It cannot be doubted, if we com- 
pare with these lines Browning's verse in Meeting at 
Night: 

The startled little waves that leapt. 

Here we have direct description of Nature herself. 

A little conversation of Kreusa and Jason gives us such 
a picture (Med., 843 ff.) : 

Kreusa. Weisst du, wie ich den Helm aufs Haupt mir setzte? 
Jason. Er war zu wait, du hieltst ihn, sanft geduckt, 

Mit kleinen Handen ob den goldnen Loeken. 

Kreusa, es war eine schSne Zeit! 

But even in cases where the description seems most pic- 
torial, there are usually reasons why the scene would lose 

"Ed. Alfred Noyes, Everyman's Library, p. 111. 
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a part of its effectiveness if it were transferred to canvas. 
One of the chief reasons is the poetic use of the so-called 
negative traits. It is the exclusive privilege of the poet 
to call attention to details which are not present. Grill- 
parzer can talk of the altar where the Fleece had hung. 
" Und das war fort " (Med., 987). Another sort of di&- 
culty for the painter in reproducing a description with his 
art appears from the consideration of a pictorial descrip- 
tion of Jason at Corinth. He complains to Kreusa 
(Med., 801 ff.) : 

Ich kam den lauten Markt entlang 

Und dureli die weiten Gassen eurer Stadt — 

Weisst du nooh, wie durch sie ioh prangend sehritt 

Ala ich, vor jenem Argonautenzug, 

Hiei^her kam, von eueh AbseMed no<Sh zu ndimen? 

Da wallten sie in diclitgedrangten Wiogen 

Von Menschen, Wagen, Pferden, bunt gemengt. 

Die Dacher trugen Sobauende, die Tflnne, 

Und wie um Schatze stritfc man sich den Raimi. 

Die Luft ertSnte von der Zymbel Larm 

Und von dem Lftrm der beilzuscbreinden Menge. 

Dieht drangt' sie sich rings um die edle iSchar, 

Die reicb gescbmuckt, in Panzers hellem. Leuchten, 

Der Mindeste ein KSnig und ein Held, 

Den edlen Ffihrer ebrfurchtsvoll umgaben — 

Und Icb war's, der sie fiibrte, ich ihr Hort, 

I<jh, den das Volk in lautem Jubel grilsste — . 

There is little or nothing in this that could not com- 
fortably he represented on canvas. But it would be hard, 
perhaps impossible, in a painting to accent the figure of 
Jason as the description does. He is the raison d'etre of 
it all. The predominant importance which language has 
no difficulty in conveying by the threefold repetition of 
the " I " would surely be obscured in a painting. 

A particularly interesting example of picturesque de- 
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scription appears in a speecli of Medea {Arg., 994 3.)' 
She says to her father : 

Dann komm' teli zurttok und bleibe bei dir 

Und pflege dein Alter aorglich und treu 

Bis der Tod herankommt, der freundliche Gk»tt 

Und leise besotwiclitigend, den Finger am Mund, 

Auf seinem Kissen von Staub und Moos 

Die Gredanken scblafen heisst und luhn die Wunsche. 

The immediate suggestion of the lines is such a marble 
statue as one finds as a monument to the dead. The de- 
scription is the interpretation of such a statue. Although 
that which in the statue is only suggested, the approach 
of the figure, is considered as if the motion were real, 
nevertheless the description confines itself to what such 
a statue can suggest. Looked at from the other point of 
view, there is no reason why the subject matter of the 
description could not serve the plastic artist without fur- 
ther translation into the specific style of his art. We 
receive a strengthened assurance of the correctness of this 
belief, if we compare with this passage the famous lines 
from the poem Als sie, zvhbrend, am K'lavier sass.^^ 

Da trieb'a mich auf: nun soil sie's horen, 
Was mloh sehon langst bewegt, nun werd's ihr kund: 
Dooh sie blickt her; den Ktinstler nioht zu stSren, 
Beflehlt ihr Finger, seh-wichtigend an dem Mund; 
Und wiedor sdh' ioh horchend sie sich neigen, 
Und wieder muss icb sitzen, wieder scbweigen. 

A picture painted from the lyric could have only an am- 
biguous significance compared with the lyric itself. We 
should be at loss to explain the impatience of the male 
figure. A statue would, on the other hand, completely 
exhaust the meaning of Medea's lines. 

" Werke, Ootta edition, I, p. 165. 
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These lines are of interest in coimection with two con- 
tentions of Lessing in his Laohoon concerning the differ- 
ences between allegory in painting and in poetry. Our 
statue is allegorical. Medea has in mind the beneficence 
of death. She describes a statue of Death in such a 
posture and with such attributes as will suggest to us death 
as a release from earthly toil and sorrow. The allegory 
is poetically effective because it makes a direct emotional 
appeal. The attitude, action, and attributes of the figure 
are emotionally comprehensible, and have need of no intel- 
lectual interpretation. The attributes are of the kind that 
Lessing calls " poetical," namely, " Instrumente, ohne 
welche diese [allegorischen] Wesen die Wirkungen, die 
wir ihnen zuschreiben, nicht hervorbringen konnen." ^* 
They are actually no more specifically poetic than plastic, 
for, as we have seen, they are equally effective in either 
manifestation. One might well incline to the opinion that 
such " poetic " attributes are the only esthetically effective 
ones. 

Commenting on Caylus' note to the Homeric attribution 
of twinship to Sleep and Death, Lessing says,^^ " Die sinn- 
reichsten Attributa die er [Homer] dem Schlafe hatte 
geben konnen, wiirden ihn bei weitem nicht so voUkommen 
charakterisiert, bei weitem kein so lebhaftes Bild bei una 
erregt haben, als der einzige Zug, durch den er ihn zum 
Zwillingsbruder des Todes macht." I take it that the 
proposition would hold equally true for Lessing if we 
reversed the persons. It is instructive to contrast the 
productions of a real poet with the ideas of one whose 
thinking is chiefly conceptual. Grillparzer's lines refute 
Lessing's contention. Grillparzer makes only indirect use 
of the certainly very suggestive idea of the brotherhood of 

" Laokoon, Chap. x. " Laokoon, Chap. xi. 
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Sleep and Death. He does just what Lessing praises 
Homer for not doing. By giving Death the attrihutes 
which he shares with Sleep, Grillparzer has identified the 
two in a fashion which gives us an incomparably more 
" vivid picture " than Homer's, for Homer gives us an 
idea which we must UliMrcde for ourselves. Grillparzer 
gives us in a single, plastic, concrete image what in Homer 
only discloses itself to reflection. 

Another of the famous descriptive methods is the record- 
ing of the effect of the object to be described upon the 
speaker or upon others. Both of these types are to be 
found in Grillparzer. Medea says to Jason (Arg., 564 f.) : 

Ich. fuhlf 8 am Sinken des Muts, an meiner Vernichtung, 
Dass ihn kein afcerblicheis Weib gebar. 

And again {Med., 523 f.) : 

So stand er da an Kolchis' fremder Ktiste, 
Die Manner stllrzten nieder selnem Bliek. 

A third prescription of our rhetorics insists upon the 
value of the verb as a descriptive agent. The precept has 
its origin in two more general principles. Verbs of motion 
or action tend to provoke an especially vigorous reaction, 
since they induce actual muscular movements of a more or 
less rudimentary form. In the second place, the principle 
of economy bids us exploit to its utmost each word that we 
use. There is little profit to be got from verbs of condi- 
tion. Grillparzer, like all excellent writers, shows a de- 
cided preference for verbs of motion and action. He does 
not entirely avoid such verbs of condition as stand and lie. 
To be seems not to enjoy particular favor with him. 

Quite as important as the verb is the adjective. First 
the number. Lessing recommended the use of only one, 
though he did not entirely proscribe the occasional use of 
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more. Grillparzer's practice is fairly in accord with 
Lessing's prescription. In a very large number of cases 
the noun is qualified by only one adjective. We find 
pretty frequently two, and occasionally three. When more 
than one adjective is used, these are apt to be adjectives 
which give an emotional value rather than a definition in 
sensuous terms. Phaon speaks of " das einsam stille Reich 
der heiligen Nacht " (Sap., 192) and calls Melitta " ein 
siisses, liebes, unbefangenes Kind " (Sap., 646). 

The purposes which adjectives serve are very various. 
They may convey necessary, matter-of-fact information, as 
Rhamnes' description of the " Leucadian " rock (Sap., 
1560 f.), 

Die waldlbewachsne Spitze, 

Die links dort weit sicli ins Ctewasser streckt — 

or they may be nearly or quite dispensable, as far as the 
information they convey is concerned, and have their pur- 
pose in setting free, as it were, the latent energy of the 
imagination. There are many stages between these two 
limits. It is the latter sort of adjective, the poetic epithet 
par excellence, which is most worthy of consideration. In 
Grillparzer such epithets are effective usually for one or 
two reasons; either because they come as a surprise, or 
because they are words with a very strong emotional 
value. Medea prophesying an unhappy fate for Kreusa 
cries (Med., 1144 ff.) : 

Du aber, die hier gleisend steht und teuchelnd 
In falsciher Eeinheit nledersieht auf micb, 
Ich sage dir, du wirst die weissen Hlnde ringen, 
Medeens Los beneiden gegen deins. 

It is the adjective weiss which gives the passage pictorial 
power. We may predicate the same of Jclein in the little 
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picture of Kreusa with, the helmet which we noticed a 
while ago {Med.^ 743 ff.), and of braun in Naukleros' 
exhortation to Leander {Hero, 525) : 

Wein um die Gute, rauf dein braunes Haar. 

Certainly the adjective breit in Rhamnes' description of 
the Lesbian populace belongs here {Sap., 16 ff.) : 

Drum eilt das Volk ihr jauchzend nun entgegen, 
■ScMckt auf des Jubds breiten Fifctichen 
Den Namen der Beglfickten zu den Wolken. 

In Konig Oitohar the King cries out of the soldiers who 
have died for him (2862 ff.) : 

let . . . hab sie sehockweis Mngeschleudert, 
Und starrem Bisen einen Wieg gebahnt 
In iliren warmen Leib. 

It is the unexpected sensuous detail which brings out the 
picture. 

The epithet with emotional appeal is not less significant. 
It is among these adjectives that Grillparzer's "favorite 
words " are to be found : weich, siXss, still, leise. Mar, 
golden, licht, hell, heiter, schon,, mild, rein,, and, of course, 
the opposites of these. Phaon pictures his home to Melitta 
{Sap., 1460 f.) : 

Unterm breiten Lindendach 

Das still der Eltern stilles Haus beschattet. 

Both the meaning of these words is to be noted and the 
fact that most of them have a greater or less sensuous 
appeal as well as emotional significance. 

Grillparzer was careful in his choice of adjectives. It 
was among them, as far as we can judge from accessible 
material, that he made the most stylistic revisions. It is. 
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however, impossible to lay down any general principle of 
selection whicli will not he so broad as to be practically 
meaningless. We shall perhaps go least astray if we 
bring the epithet into line with the general nature of 
Grillparzer's style, in the broadest sense of that word. 
Grillparzer endeavored to create in his works of art a 
concrete and essentially individual thing which should 
appeal to all the combined faculties of man, to the heart, 
head, and senses at once. This end the epithets serve in 
general and in particular. 

It is, I think, quite characteristic of Grillparzer that 
he rarely uses the very artificial figure of speech we call 
oxymoron. This figure belongs rather to the pathetic or 
ironical style than to the individualizing style of Grill- 
parzer. 

It is not only single, specially chosen words that are 
potent to stir the imagination. The effect may lie simply 
in the collocation of otherwise very usual words. We 
might examine an example or two of this kind. A herald 
brings an accusation of murder against Medea. He states 
the circumstantial evidence, and ends his long speech 
{Med., Y83 ff.) : 

Der Alte lag am Boden wildverzerrt, 

Gesprungen die Verbande seiner Adern, 

In seiwarzen GUsaen stromend bin sein Blut. 

Am Altar lag er, wo das Vliess gehangen, 

Und das war fort. Die aber Trard geaebn, 

Den goldnen Sohmuok um ihre Schultern tragend, 

Zur selben Stunde scihreitend durob die Nacbt. 

The last few lines indubitably etch out a very clear pic- 
ture. It is perhaps the verb schreiien which " springs 
the imagination." When Jason returns from his fight 
with the dragon, he is in a half-dazed condition. He 
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catches sight of one of the Argonauts close by him and 
cries (Arg., 16601): 

Ein widerlicher Mantel dort, der graue, 
Und dreingehUillt der Mann bis an die Zahne. 

The man stands before us in sharp outline. We recall 
Medea's figure of Death, " leise beschwichtigend, den 
Finger am Mund." There are not a great many such 
brilliant apergiis in Grillparzer's dramas. Just as he con- 
fined himself for the most part to stories that were well 
known, and was content merely to shape them after his 
own fashion, just so his language, and style generally, is 
less remarkable for its novelty and its eclat than for a 
conservative but fitting and individual use of well-estab- 
lished forms of expression. One is tempted to say that a 
brilliant style, like Meredith's for example, would have 
seemed immodest to him, unchaste. 

Comparison is a common descriptive method. There 
are two sorts of comparison, one a direct, matter-of-fact 
alignment of the unknown with the known, the other less 
obvious and more poetical, which we have in metaphor and 
simile. Melitta compares Phaon to a statue of Apollo 
(Sap., 31 ff.), Phryxus says of the strange god in his 
dream ((?sl, 310 f.) : 

So atand er da in GStterkraft und Wttrde, 
Vergleiohbar dem Herakles, doeh nicht er. 

The similes and metaphors will be discussed at another 
time. 

Comparison is less frequent than contrast, which is an 
exceedingly important element in Grillparzer's style, both 
in large matters and in small. Contrasting characters are 
to be found in all his dramas. One might say of the 
Oolden Fleece that the whole " inner form " is the con- 
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trast of past, present, and future. Naukleros finds no 
more satisfactory way of describing Leander than by point- 
ing out the differences between Leander and himself 
(Hero, 591 ff.) : 

Ich bin doch auch ein rustiger Gesell! 

Mein gelbea Haar gilt melir als noch so dunl^Ies, 

Und statt der Inderfarbe, die ihn brJlimt, 

Lacht belles Weiss um diese derben Enocben. 

Bin grosser, wie's dem Meister wohl geziemt. 

Und doch, gebn wir zusammen unters Volk, 

In Madcbenkries, beim Fest, bei Spiel, bei Tanz ; 

Mich triflt kein Aug" und ihn verschlingen sie: 

Das winkt, daa niofct, das lacht, das sehilt, das kichert, 

Und ihm gilt's, ihm. Sie sind nun mal vemarrt 

In derlei dumpfe Trauiner, blSde Sehlucker. 

Medea is a figure in whom a pervasive dualism is never 
harmonized. Many of the descriptions of her center around 
this idea. Phryxus holds forth (Gst, 243 ff.) : 

Doch wer ist dieses bltthend holde Wesen, 
Das wie der goldne Saxun der Wetterwolke 
Sich schmiegt an deine krieg'rische Gestalt? 
Die roten Lippen und der Wangen Licht, 
Sie scheinen Huld und Liebe zu verheissen, 
Streng widersprochen von dem finstem Aug, 
Das blitzend wie ein drohender Komet, 
Hervorstrahlt aus der Locken schwarzem Dunkel. 
Halb Charis steht sie da imd halb MSnade 
Entflammt von ibres Gottes heil'ger Glut. 

As an example of the contrast of a figure with its back- 
ground may be cited Jason's picture of his departure from 
Corinth, referred to previously (Med., 801 ff.). Once 
Jason says of Medea (Med., 462 f.) : 

Dort erschien sie licht 

Im Abstioh ihrer nachtliehen Umgebung. 

Speech may appeal to a number of senses, chiefly, of 
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course, to the more highly developed senses of sight, hear- 
ing, and touch. Appeals to the sense of sight are extremely 
common. They include both shape and color and ocularly 
perceived motion. Descriptions of contour are compara- 
tively rare, since the objects described in the dramas are 
for the most part familiar to us from sense perception. 
The contours, when indicated at all, are represented either 
directly or in terms of motion. Naukleros speaks of 
Leander's arm as being " von prallen Muskeln riindlich 
iiberragt " {Hero, 586). The rarity of such direct repre- 
sentafion is worth noting. We may feel sure that the 
reason is to be found in the greater effectiveness of de- 
scription in terms of motion. The beauty of Sappho's 
figure is described as follows {Sap., 225 £f.) : 

Das Kleid . . . floss 

Hernieder zu den lichtversagten Knocheln, 

Ein Bach der fiber Blumenhtigel stromt. 

Naukleros asks Leander {Hero, 622 ff.) : 

Was weisst du von des Nackens stolzem Bau, 
Der breit eich anschliesst reichgewundnen Flechten, 
Den Sohultern, die beschamt nach rttckwarts sinkend, 
Platz r^umen den begabtern reichen Schwestern. 

The Priest, noting the height of Hero's tower, says {Hero, 
899): 

Auf festen Mauem senkt er sich Mnab. 

Color is frequent in the descriptions. It has been said 
of Grillparzer that " it was not the contour of a landscape 
that he seized upon, but the color scheme. The landscape 
for him is not a complex of lines, but a juxtaposition of 
colored spots. It is the vision of a near-sighted man who 
perceives colors and not shapes." ^® We will not fail to 

"Andre Tibal, MvOea aur Or., Paris, 1914, p. 21. 
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remember, however, that Grillparzer had some skill with 
the designer's crayon. 

Grillparzer uses only decided colors. They are more 
effective in the al fresco style of the drama, and their 
use is characteristic of " classic " authors. Grillparzer 
shows in this respect a certain transition toward the 
" romantic " method of accurate and subtle distinction of 
color. In Hero he speaks of Leander's complexion as " die 
Inderf arbe, die ihn braunt " : clearly an effort to approxi- 
mate a certain shade of tan. More successful is the desig- 
nation of Leander's blush as Erdbeerfarhe, for so it is that 
the blush appears under dark skins. 

There is commonly a good deal of light, apart from 
color, and for the most part the illumination is quite in- 
tense, or scintillating. Phryxus tells of an evening and 
night spent in Apollo's temple at Delphi {Osi., 287 ff.) : 

Da stand ioh in des Tempels weiten Hallen, 
Mit Bildern ringsumstellt und Opfergaben, 
Erglflhend in der Abendsonn« Strahl. 

He goes to sleep and dreams: 

UrplStzlich 

Umflammt midi heller Glanz, 

and a man stood before him. When he awakes, 

Siehe, von dem Morganstralil beleuchtet 
Stand eine Blende schimmemd vor mir da. 

Jason, contrasting Colchis and Greece, keeps the contrast 
largely in terms of light {Arg., 1237 ff.). Of course the 
light from Hero's lamp gets no small amount of attention. 
Says Leander {Hero, 1112 ff.) : 

Da am Gesichtskreis flackert hell empor 
Ein kleiner Stern, wie eine letzte Hoffnung. 
Zu gflldnen Filden tausendfach gesponnen, 
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Umzog der Schein, ein Netz, die trtibe Welt. 
Das war dein Ldeht, war dieses Turmes Lampe. 

Appeals to the sense of hearing are quite usual. They 
are comomnly reenforced by onomatopoeia, but often the 
mere word suffices. Phaon draws a breath of relief after 
the noise of the feast {8ap., 456 if.) : 

Wohl mir, hier ist es still. Des Gastmahls Jubel, 

Der Zymbelspieler lann, der FlSten Tone, 

Der losgelassnen Freuden lautes Eegen, 

Es tont nieht bis hier unter diese Baume, 

Die, leiae flusternd, wie besorgt, zu stiiren, 

Zu einsamer Betrachtung freiuidlich laden. 

Milo has recourse to the noise of the wind in the trees to 
demonstrate the lonesomeness of the Colchian forest {Arg., 
318 ff.). 

In the appeals to the sense of touch we have a mor« 
important subject than in those to the auditory sense. It 
is less with what we ordinarily think of under touch that 
we are concerned than with the sensations of heat and cold. 
Phaon says of the summer evening that it sinks down " mit 
weichen Fliigeln " {8ap., 880) ; Milo thinks that his cour- 
age rusts as does his sword {Arg., 317) ; Hero welcomes 
the grateful coolness of the evening breeze after her day of 
running errands {Hero, 1809 f.) : 

Wie sUss, wie wobl! — Komm, Wind der Nacht, 
Und kulile mir das Aug", die heissen Wangen. 

The most remarkable example is Hero's description of 
Leander's dead body (Jlero, 2027 ff.) : 

Was rnir das Leben sei ! 

Er war so jugendlich, ao scbon, 

So ilberstromend von des Daseins Fiille, 

Nun liegt er kalt und tot. Ich hab'a versucht, 

Ich legte seine Hand an meine Brust, 
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Da fiihlt' ich KMte atrSmen bis zmn Sitz d©s Lebens, 
Im starren Auge gltthte ktfine Selie. 
Mich schaudert. Weih! 

Grillparzer was apt to combine all these appeals in a 
single description, as though he realized that some persons 
are more sensitive to one than to another appeal. A strik- 
ing example in the Argonauts (125 ff.), Jason to Medea: 

Bleib, — du liebst, Medea, 
Ici seh's am Sturmeswogen deiner Bnist, 
Ich seh's an deiner Wangen Flammengilut, 
Ich fiih'l's an deines Atems heisscm Wehen, 
An diesem Beben ftihl' ioh es — du liebst. 

Another example in Sappho. Phaon describes the effect 
of the summer evening (196 ff.) : 

Und wenn mir dann der Wolken Flockenschnee, 

Des Zephyrs lauer Hauch, der Berge Duft, 

Des bleichen Mondes silberweisses Licht 

In eins verschmolzen iim die Stirne floss, 

Dann warst du mein, dann ffihlt' ich deine Nahe, 

Und Sapphos Bild schwamm in den lichten Wolken. 

Another method of sense appeal is exclusively in the 
possession of the dramatist. The actor has it in his power 
to convey very vividly by his gestures the effect of a situa- 
tion on him and so evoke that effect in the audience. Such 
gestures are usually accompanied by appropriate words. 
" So "Wort als Bild zu gleicher Zeit." Medea (Arg., 554) : 

Ah, es ist heiss hier. — ^Schwille Luft! 
( Sie reisst gewaltsam den Giirtel entzwei und wirft ihn weg. ) 

As night draws near and the storm arises which brings 
death to Leander, the Temple Guard says (Hero, 1829) : 

Mich schaudert. Weh ! Hatt' ich mein Oberkleid ! 

and makes presumably an appropriate gesture. This is 
very characteristic of Grillparzer, of course. 
5 
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The specifically poetical figures of speech are extremely 
important factors in the verbal representation of the world 
and the things in it. Metaphor, simile, metonymy, and 
personification combine a maximum of accurate reproduc- 
tion of the thing with the emotional energy which is neces- 
sary if this reproduction is to become an actual experience 
for the auditor or reader. It is scarcely worth while for 
our present purpose to divide the metaphor from the 
simile, since both figures consist in a comparison of one 
thing with another. It is important rather to discover, 
if may be, the kind of thing which the poet uses in hia 
comparisons. It is significant of his method of vision, 
whether he compares things with ideas or with things. 
When a poet, as Erich Schmidt alleges of Klopstock, at- 
tempts to illustrate an object by comparing it with an idea, 
we can hardly expect to get a very clear picture of the 
object. Grillparzer very rarely — ^I recall but one example 
in the descriptions {Hero, 1112 f.) — ^makes such a com- 
parison. If he compares an object to anything it is to 
another object. The purpose of the comparison may be to 
create a picture or to lend the original object greater 
emotional value. Sappho's dress is compared to " ein 
Bach, der iiber Blumenhiigel stromt (227) ; her purple 
mantle is compared to " rote Morgenwolken um die 
Sonne " (231). Lesbos seems to belong to the shore which 
Lethe kisses (285). Medea beside Aietes is compared to 
"der goldne Saum der Wetterwolke " {Gst., 244). A 
great many of these figures are hyperboles and some of 
them are quite daring. The comparisons drawn from 
books and writing seem strange to us. Jason says to 
Medea {Arg., 445 flf.) : 

Ala die Natur dich dachte, sohrieb sie: Milde 
Mit holden Lettern auf das erste Blatt. 
Wer maite Zauberformeln auf die andemt 
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Medea to Kreusa (Med., 686 ff.) : 

S^ik einen Straiil von deiner Himmelsklarlieit 
In diese wunde sdmierzzerrissne Brust. 
Was Gram und Hass und Ungluck hingeschrieben, 
O ISsoh' es aus mit deiner frommen Hand 
Und setze deine reinen Zttge liin. 

Naukleros compares a bevy of girls to a field of flowers 
(Hero, 612 fE.) : 

Bttnte Bhuuen, 

So Roe' als Nelke, Tulpe, Veilclien, lalie — 
Bin O^nsebliiiuchen auch wohl ab und zu — 
Im ganzen ein begeistemd froher Anblick. 

On the whole we must say of Grillparzer's use of these 
figures what we have said of his style in general, that it is 
conservative, not brilliantly original, but individual, and 
above all, seeks the concrete. 

There is nothing to be gained from an examination of 
the rare metonymies. Sappho speaks of Phaon once as 
" der erst erwachte Sinn" (373). That was the quality 
she most admired in him. In general the use is quite 
conventional. 

Personification is beyond a doubt the most important 
of the figures. I use the term in a broad sense to include 
the apperception of inanimate things as living things. 
Everywhere we notice the tendency to conceive the land- 
scape under the form of a person or creature. This makes 
for intimacy of our relation to the object so conceived and 
so represented. Phaon urges Sappho (878 ff.) : 

FrShlich, Liebe, sei nnd heiter! 
Es ist eo sdhon bier, o, so blmmlisch scihon. 
Mit Tjreioben Fltigeln senkt der Sommerabend 
iSich hold ermattet auf die stille Flur; 
Die See steigt liebdurstend auf und nieder, 
Den Herm des Tages brSutlich zu empfangen, 
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Der Bchon dem Westen zu die Rosse l«nfct. 

Ein leiser Hauch spielt in den seManken Pappeln, 

Die, kosend mit den jungfrauliolien S3.ulen, 

Der Liebe leisen Gruss herttber lispelny 

Zu sagen scheinen : seht, wir lieben, ahmt uns nacih. 

Hero describes tlie Hellespont (102Y ff.) : 

Der Hellespont 

Msst, Kindern gleicih, die frommen Wellen spielen. 

Sie fliiatem kaum, so still sind sie vergntlgt. 

She personifies her lamp (1037) : 

Du bleiehe Preundin mit dem stillen lacht. 

Phryxus describes Colchis {Arg., 205 f.) : 

Diese feme Kuste, wo Sicberlieit und einfach stille Ruh 
Mit Kindesblicken mir entgegen IScheln. 

It is impossible to overemphasize the importance of this 
figure. 

There is a sort of figure which belongs on the border- 
line between personification and metaphor. It consists in 
the apperception of one kind of life under the form of 
another; in Grillparzer's case, the conceiving of persons 
under the guise of birds. The persons are not compared 
to birds, but are actually conceived as such. Sappho de- 
scribes Phaon (373 ff.) : 

Der erst erwaehte Sinn, mit frohem Staunen, 
Die Zahl der eignen Krafte ilberbliokend, 
Spannt kiilm die Flilgel aus und naoh dem HSehsten 
Sehiesst gierig er den scharfen Adlerbliek. 

A similar phenomenon, Medea, 682 ff. 

IV. Emotional Descriptioru There are a considerable 
number of descriptions in the dramas which either are 
conceived in emotional terms, or have the evoking of 
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emotions as their purpose. Sappho describes Lesbos 
(48 ff.): 

Hier, wo der Jiigend traumende Entwttrfe, 

Wo dea Beginnens schwankendes Bestreben, 

Wo des Vollbringens wahnsinngltthnde Lust 

Mit eins vor meine trunkne Seele treten, 

Hier, wo Cypr€8sen von der Eltem Grab 

Mir leisen Geistergruss herttberlispeln : 

Hier, wo so mancher FrilhverWichne riiht, 

Der meines Strebens, meinea Wirkens sich erfreut vsaw. 

There is clearly no attempt to portray Lesbos. The cy- 
presses are the only concrete objects which appear and 
they serve chiefly an emotional purpose. The description 
is intended to give Lesbos emotional significance. 

It sometimes happens that things are qualified by emo- 
tional adjectives, as when Phaon speaks of " das einsam 
stille Eeich der heiligen Nacht" (Sap., 192). Such ad- 
jectives are rare in Grillparzer; for when he wishes to 
give things emotional value, his method is usually indirect, 
by way of a concrete sense impression. In Milo's descrip- 
tion of Colchis {Arg., 310 ff.) we note a multitude of 
examples. 

Hier in dieses Landea feuchter Nebelluft 

Legt Host sidh, wie ans Sotwert, so an den Mut. 

Da wird das Herz so weit, so hohl, ao niiohtern. 

To impress the perversity of the country upon us, Milo 
tells of meeting a bear. 

So gross vielleioht, als keinen ich gesehn, 

Und dooh, kam's fast mir vor, ich sollt' ibn streicheln, 

Wie einen Sohosshund streicheln mit der Hand. 

Grillparzer not infrequently makes appeal to certain 
fundamental human emotions, his verse is 

mingled up 
Of all that nests and housekeeps in the heart — 
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home, youth, the idyllic, death. Such emotional appeals 
are very strong and are very rich in associated emotions 
and images. Phaon urges Melitta (8ap., 1456 ff.) : 

Fort, es streckt die Feme 

Una scliutzTerheissend ihren Arm entgegen. 

Dort driiben iiberm alien grauen Meer 

Wohnt Sioherheit und Euih' und Liebe ! 

O folge! Unterm br«iten Lindendaoh, 

Das still der Eltern stilles Haus beschattet, 

Wolbt, Teure, sich der Tempel unsres Glueks. 

Sappho to Phaon (284 ff.) : 

Sieh diese Gegend, die der Erde halb, 
Und talb den Fluren, die die Lethe kUsst, 
An einfach stillem Eeiz soheint zu gehoren. 
In diesen Grrotten, diesen Eosenbiisolien, 
In dieser iSaulen freundlidher Umgebung, 
Hier wollen wir, gleich den Unsterblichen, 
Fiir die kein Hunger ist, und keine Sattigung, 
Nur des Grenusses ewig gleiohe Lust, 
Des sdhonen Daseins uns vereint erfreun. 

The emotional description may or may not result in a 
sense image. If the subject matter itself is particularly 
effective, the result of the whole may be a picture, although 
the terms of the description are emotional rather than 
concrete, as in Phaon's description of the eventide quoted 
above (Sap., S'lS 3.). 

A period of exactly thirteen years, the thirteen most 
productive years of Grrillparzer's life, lies between the 
production of Sappho in 1818 and that of Hero in 1831. 
Can we note a change, a progress in Grillparzer's method 
of composition in this time ? The answer is undoubtedly 
affirmative. It is a more difficult matter to make clear in 
what this change and progress consist. In general terms, 
it is a maturing, a development of what is already present. 
Grillparzer was no mere beginner when he wrote Sappho. 
He was twenty-seven years old, and after that age no one 
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is ever bom again. Grillparzer by practice obtains in 
these tbirteen years mastery of bis art, as he wins a deeper 
and better understanding of life. He is more reasoned, 
less primesautier in hia creation, he is less one with his 
characters, more their superior and master. Sappho was 
an outpouring of a highly-charged emotional state, in 
Hebbel's terminology a natural necessity, a sort of lighten- 
ing, as it were ; Hero is more a tour-de-force, the achieve- 
ment of a virtuoso. It is the exchange of water-colors for 
oils, of the fresco for the miniature. In Sappho Grill- 
parzer was more or less clearly under the influence of 
Wieland, Goethe, Mme. de Stael; in Hero he is quite as 
independent of models as is humanly possible. The highest 
which he attains in Sappho is lyric beauty ; in Hero there 
are passages of such poetic power that one must seek among 
the very greatest poets for lines of equal merit. Hero's 
dirge in the last act is unsurpassable. 

I know no better way to make clear the differences in 
descriptive manner between the two plays than to repeat 
here a description from each, the description of the 
heroine.^' 

Sappho: 

Mit einer goldnen Leier in der Hand 

Trat eine Frau durchs staunende Grewllhl. 

Das Kleid, ron weisser Unschuldfarbe, floss 

Hemieder zu den lichtversagten KnScheln, 

Ein Bach, der ttber Bltunenihagel strSmt. 

Der Savnn von grttnen Palm- und lorbeerzweigen 

Spraeh, Ruhm und Frieden sinnig zart bezeiehnend, 

Aus, was der Diohter braucht und was ibn lohnt. 

Wie rote Morgenwolken um die Sonne 

PlosB rings ein Purpurmantel um sie her, 

Und duroh der Locken rabenschwarze Nacht 

Erglanzt', ein Mond, das belle Diadem, 

Der Herrschaft weithinleuditend hobca Zeichen. 



' Sap., 222 S. ; Hero, 622 fl. 
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Hero: 

Die Priestrin selbst; ein herrliah prangend Weib! 

Die besser tat, am heut'gen frolien Tag 

Der Iiiebe Treu zu sohworen e"wiglich, 

Als ilir sich zu entziehn, so arm als karg; 

Der Anmut holder Zogling und der Hoheit, 

Des Adlers Aug", der Taube sttsses Girren, 

Die Stim ao ernst, der Mund ein holdes Ladheln, 

Fast anzusciiauen wie ein fflrstlich Kind, 

Dem man die Krone aufgesetzt noch in der Wiege. 

Und dann ! Was Sohonlieit sei, das frag du mieh ! 

Was weisst du von des Nackens stolzem Ban, 

Der breiit sicli anschliesst reicbgewundnen Flecbten, 

Den Schultern, die beschamt naeb riickwarts sinkend, 

Platz raumen den begabtern reichen Schwestern, 

Den feinen Knocheln und dem leiebten Fuiss 

Und all den Sohatzen so begltickten Leibes! 

Not forgetting tlie difference in purpose between tlie 
two descriptions, we must acknowledge that, while the 
picture of Sappho is the work of a competent artist, the 
picture of Hero is a real portrait. Grillparzer's Hero 
fulfills what his Sappho promised. 

Henet H. Stevens. 



